The Civil Service
where in continuous exchange of criticism and idea the
officials had a constant sense of the urgency of the issue.
I should like, indeed, to see the changes in Army Regu-
lations, as they affect the common soldier, promulgated,
not from on high as the Army Council has of itself seen
fit to make them, but after they have passed through
the sieve of criticism and suggestion of a really good
committee of ex-soldiers who learned where the shoe
pinched during their years of service; this applies, of
course, to the Navy and Air Force as well. I do not
think, to take an obvious example, that Invergordon
would ever have occurred if the Board of Admiralty had
been made to feel the repercussion of its decisions as
they would be felt by the men to whom they applied.
So, also, I believe, it is a pity that the Ministry of Labour
has made no effort to associate the unemployed with its
local Labour Exchanges and the trade unions with their
central administration. There is an immense fund of
social experience, deeply relevant to the process of ad-
ministration, that, under the present system, is never
brought into organic relationship with the men who
direct that process. It is important to bring it into that
relation. Were that to be done, it would, I venture to
believe, do more than a score of public relations officers
to make the work of the Civil Service fully understood
by the public*
For despite all the eulogies that are passed on the
service from time to time, it is important to emphasize
that little of its real work is yet understood by the citizen.
That is partly due to our defective education; we still
do not realize the importance of what Aristotle called
a. "training in the spirit of the Constitution." Most of
the population grows to maturity with little conception
of even the purposes, let alone the methods, of modern
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